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western derivation. This is in perfect keeping with the archaeological 
observations. Roman influence affected Assos but very slightly ; the 
provincial town remained Greek far into the Christian era, as is evident 
from all the characteristics of its architecture, and from the fact that 
among the eighty inscriptions found upon the site only two were in Latin. 
The craniological peculiarities in question are more plausibly explained 
by the supposition that the girl was connected with some one of the Ionic 
tribes of Asia Minor, of whose intimate connection with Assos in the 
later period of ancient history we have other evidence. If, however, the 
attribution of early Assian bracycephalism to the Leleges be accepted, we 
may, with even greater probability, take this long-headed maiden to 
represent the later element of the population of the southern Troad : the 
Aeolian. 

Was there any connection of race three thousand years ago between 
the Leleges of the northern and the Hittites of the southern Levant ? 
Dr. Virchow has been led, solely from craniological considerations, to 
suggest a relationship between the earlier Assian skulls and a population 
ethnographically similar to the Armenians, in whom alone so marked a 
hypsibrachycephalism has been observed. There can be but little doubt 
that this conformation of the skulls from Assos, unparalleled elsewhere in 
the Troad, was inherited from the people ruled by King Altes of Homeric 
renown ; and one of the few points that appears to be certain concerning 
the Hittites is, that they were the proto-Armenian race. 

A determination of these important and interesting points is not yet 
possible; the osteological materials are not sufficiently numerous. It 
must suffice for the present to have called attention to this method of 
ethnographical investigation. Craniology is certainly destined to become 
one of the most trustworthy and efficient handmaids of archaeology and 
ancient history. 

Joseph Thacher Clarke. 



Papers op the American School op Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. i. 1882-1883. Boston: Cupples, Upham & 
Co., 1885. 8vo. pp. viii., 262, 9, with plates. [Publication of 
the Archaeological Institute of America], 



Of the good achievements due to' the Archaeological Institute of America 
the best is the establishment of the American School at Athens — due to 
the Institute because, although the support of the School has been heartily 
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taken up by the chief colleges of the United States, the first impulse came 
from the Institute, and without this the undertaking might not yet be in 
hand. The first volume of the Papers of the School, now just published, 
shows very satisfactorily how ripe the time was for its establishment. 
Indeed, at a time when the advocates of a purely scientific education 
are everywhere putting classical studies on the defensive, such a new 
impulse as archaeology gives to these studies was indispensable to enable 
them to hold their own in the struggle for existence among our progress- 
loving people ; and to a thorough study of archaeology a foothold on 
archaeological territory is necessary. Nor can the merely literary study 
of antiquity be carried forward at this day without the help of archaeology. 
The experience of the German and French Schools at Athens has proved 
this, and the experience of the American, stimulating almost immediately 
the imitation of the English, shows how undisputedly the doctrine is 
accepted. In this view, it is notable how uniformly in these papers, as 
in most of the recent literature of archaeology and classical learning, the 
citations of modern authorities are from continental scholars, first German 
and then French ; the small body of admirably equipped archaeologists 
who have revived the repute of English work in that field having not 
yet had time to add greatly to its literature. Except Mr. Ramsay, who 
shared with Dr. Sterrett the work of copying and annotating the inscrip- 
tions from Tralleis, we hardly see an English authority quoted in these 
pages ; Americans, except those concerned in the discussions, we should 
hardly look for. 

This volume contains two papers by Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett on the in- 
scriptions found at Assos and at Tralleis ; three of the theses written in 
the School, all on architectural antiquities, by Messrs. James R. Wheeler, 
Louis Bevier, and Harold N. Fowler ; and an essay on the topography 
of the battle of Salamis by Professor William W. Goodwin, the first 
director of the School, — the whole under the editorship of Professor 
Goodwin and Mr. Thomas W. Ludlow. 

Inscriptions are discoveries capitalized, as it were, and the income of 
them is only gradually realized. The careful annotations of Dr. Sterrett 
show the results of the first study of those which he has collated. There 
are seventy-four (74) from Assos, mostly of Roman date, though all in 
Greek. Indeed, it is characteristic of the discoveries at Assos that 
scarcely a Latin word has been found inscribed, except proper names. 
The oldest inscription, referred to the sixth century b. c, is said in the 
notes to have proved to be important in the history of Greek architecture. 
It follows the flutings of a very early Doric column (protodoric) : if it is 
as old as the column it is certainly very curious. We await Mr. Clarke's 
report to show its significance. Other early inscriptions prove, naturally 
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enough, that the Aeolic dialect of Lesbos was in use at Assos, and one of 
them happily supplies the missing Aeolic form (kaat) for the third person 
plural of h;u (Aeolic Ip/it). The most striking inscription is the bronze 
one already published in Mr. Clarke's preliminary report of the excava- 
tions at Assos, showing, as there appeared, how the universal acclaim that 
greeted the succession of Caligula to the hated Tiberius found its public 
expression even in this far-off town. The series of Assos inscriptions 
extends down to Byzantine times, and relates mostly to matters of local 
or personal interest. Among those from Tralleis are the half dozen from 
the ruins called the Utch Geuz, which have long been known to scholars, 
but imperfectly, being too high to be reached — fifty or sixty feet above 
the ground — only so far read as they could be made out with glasses, and 
published more or less exactly by Boeckh or Waddington. Dr. Sterrett's 
enterprise provided ladders long enough to bring him within reach of 
them, no easy matter, and so enabled him to make them out with great 
completeness. Others of the Tralleis inscriptions prove to be important 
for the chronology of Asia Minor. 

The three architectural theses are careful studies, on the spot, of three 
of the famous buildings of Athens. Mr. Wheeler describes minutely the 
fragmentary remains of the theatre of Dionysos, examines with praise- 
worthy care the historical order of the tangle of successive foundation- 
walls which are all that is left of the stage, and gives an apparently 
exhaustive account of the remarkable series of chairs for the various 
priests and magistrates, — which, singularly enough, are almost all that 
survives of the auditorium, — and of the inscriptions upon them, annotated 
with care. The survival of these chairs, the sculptured hyposcenium, 
apparently assigned by its inscription to the second or third Christian 
century, the peculiarities of the orchestra, the unusual and singu- 
larly modern shape of the auditorium, its outer wall being uncon- 
eentric with the orchestra, and consequently with the seating, the extent 
of the stage constructions and the changes which they underwent in the 
course of five centuries, — all these call out many interesting questions of 
structure and history for which the scanty remains give thus far but 
tantalizingly imperfect answers. 

Mr. Fowler ventures among the vexed and intricate questions that 
hang about the Erechtheion, of whose structure he gives a detailed study ; 
being mainly interested by the question of its plan, and that of the sacer- 
dotal uses of its various divisions, not touching upon its architectural 
character. The most interesting, perhaps, is the paper in which Mr. 
Bevier attacks the problem of Hadrian's temple to the Olympian Zeus, 
The problem is simpler than the others, and the author is naturally led 
to discuss it more broadly. We are glad to notice, by the way, that he 
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does not follow Eoss and some later authorities, Mr. Clarke especially, in 
discarding the theory of the hypsethrum ascribed to the Olympieion by 
Vitruvius, a theory which at least has too much in its favor to be set 
down as exploded. 

All these papers are creditable to the School. They show knowledge 
of the right methods of investigation, thoroughness, an acquaintance with 
the latest authorities, and discrimination in the use of them. It is an easy 
inference, in the study of such problems as the writers have chosen, that 
neither the classical scholar nor the architect, alone, can securely thread 
his way through their intricacies. And it is important to keep in mind 
which of the questions involved are of importance in their bearing on 
other questions, and which are self-limited, a distinction of which it is 
easy to lose sight in the interest of a minute examination of detail. Thus, 
in the discussion of the Olympieion the most interesting questions are : 
What were the columns that Sulla carried off to Rome ? and are those that 
now remain the work of Antiochos, that is of his architect Cossutius, or the 
work of Hadrian ? If, as some authorities believe— a theory which Mr. 
Bevier does not mention — Sulla carried off to Rome the columns of Anti- 
ochos, and they there became models from which the Romans developed 
their form of Corinthian capital, they supply an important link in the 
history of the Corinthian order. If, as Mr. Bevier thinks, Sulla simply 
carried away old Doric columns which had been discarded from the build- 
ing eighty or ninety years before by Cossutius, we must look elsewhere 
for our connecting link. 

Professor Goodwin takes up, with the combination of learning and clear 
sense which is his characteristic, the topography of the battle of Salamis, 
and disposes satisfactorily, it would seem, of the theory which has found 
favor hitherto with both German and English scholars, relying on their 
reading of Herodotos and Aischylos. His exposition is very interesting 
and makes out a pretty strong case for his view, but offers temptation to 
further discussion, which would be out of place here. 

The illustrations of the report deserve notice for their excellence, except 
the two wood cuts of the straits of Salamis, which are copies of those that 
adorn Rawlinson's Herodotos, or are from the same source. The copies 
of the inscriptions are very clear and graphic, and the processed repro- 
ductions, especially those from the admirable drawings of the chairs in 
the Dionysiac theatre, may be taken as models. 

Nothing can give a better account of the seriousness and the good 
quality of the work done in the American School at Athens than these 
publications, which show, moreover, what a spur to original study is 
given by living directly among the memorials of classical history. All the 
well-wishers of the School will desire that its work may continue to fulfil 
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its early promise. For this the important thing is, that it should have the 
assurance of permanence that a fixed endowment would give, and the 
first necessity for an endowment is to establish a permanent home for 
the School. It is to be hoped that the effort which is making to provide 
the School with a building of its own, for which the Greek government 
has generously offered a site, may be quickly successful. When this is 
secured, and the School has a permanent director, its resources will be 
set free for use in the way of study alone, unimpeded by the precarious- 
ness of its present position, and undiminished by the necessity of provid- 
ing for a temporary lodging. 

W. P. P. Longfellow. 

II. 

A member of the Ecole Frangaise d'Athbnes at its first establishment 
in 1846 gives a humorous account of the disconsolate sensations with 
which the exiled Parisian youths, huddled on the balcony of their hotel 
in Hermes Street, looked upon the bleak northern side of the Akropolis 
and the prospect of a year in a semi-barbarous country. It was 'with 
difficulty they kept themselves from uttering the thought they read in 
each other's eyes of taking the next steamship back to Marseilles — until 
the glory of the Parthenon wiped out the memory of it. Things have 
changed since then, though the Parthenon, fortunately, is not one of 
these. The classical archaeologist who has not trodden Greek soil is 
becoming a curiosity, and the little capital of the kingdom of Hellas 
is one of the principal centres of archaeological investigation. For 
America, the volume published by the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Archaeology, is the first direct instalment of the literary 
fruits of this activity, long transmitted to us chiefly through the well- 
known quarterly publications of the French and German Institutes. 
The six articles it contains are studies by the Director and students 
of the American School in its first year, 1882-1883, issued in somewhat 
tardy compliance with the regulation that provides for the publication 
of such work in an annual volume. 

The two opening treatises on the inscriptions of Assos and Tralleis 
present an abundance of new epigraphical material, and so take pre- 
cedence of essays that deal with things long known and discussed. Only 
those who have themselves had to decipher injured and defective Greek 
and Latin inscriptions can appreciate the amount of labor required to 
put these records of the local history of two important cities of Asia 
Minor into accessible and even attractive form. Dr. Sterrett edits and 
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comments ninety-six inscriptions in one hundred and twenty pages. 
These documents of official pomposity and quiet family life are an 
introduction to a curious phase of Hellenic and Hellenistic life. The 
matter for observation is too abundant to be dwelt on here; but the 
careful collation of epigraphical documents that characterizes the lighter 
treatises is a pleasing evidence of the good influence Dr. Sterrett's epi- 
graphical training exerted on his associates in the school ; certain quo- 
tations, by one of the young writers, from the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Atticarum with omission of the volume-number, as if the numbering of 
the inscriptions were continuous, argue a very recent familiarity with 
that important publication. 

Hardly anything is so much needed for classical study which is not 
merely literary, as a readily accessible series of brief, but exact, mono- 
graphs on the principal architectural monuments of classical times that 
are sufficiently preserved to make such treatises more than collections 
of antiquarian observations based on literary sources. No task could 
be more fitly undertaken by such a band of young scholars as the 
American School is sure to 'attract to Athens if it be properly sup- 
ported, and not mismanaged. Nor could a better introduction to the 
monumental side of classical studies, still so sadly unfamiliar even to 
advanced American students of antiquity, be devised for young men 
who, while they are beyond the first elements, cannot reasonably be 
expected to have received strictly archaeological training. For obvious 
reasons, it was not found necessary to go outside of Athens for material 
in the first year of the school's existence. 

Mr. Wheeler writes of the Theatre of Dionysos, first ably discussed 
by the Swiss archaeologist Vischer in 1863, before the excavation was 
finished, and more .recently by L. Julius (with Ziller's plan here repro- 
duced) in the Zeitschrift fur bildende Kunst, 1877 ; other accounts of it, 
as that in Dyer's Ancient Athens, for example, being inadequate, or 
concerned with special questions. The present article treats, first, of 
the documentary history of the theatre, which was begun in the seven- 
tieth Olympiad (500 b. a), and was variously altered, and reconstructed 
in portions, at different times during seven centuries of use, the last record 
in ancient times dating from the reign of Septimius Severus ; then, in order, 
it treats of the remains of the scene-structure, orchestra, and cavea ; and 
it closes with a special treatise on the fine series of marble fauteuils d'or- 
ehestre, reserved for high sacred and civil functionaries, the chief orna- 
ment of the ruin. The best point a minute scrutiny of the stones enabled 
Mr. Wheeler to make, is the refutation of the theory, advanced by Julius, 
that the supporting-walls'of the scene and postscenium were strengthened 
for the substitution, in the fourth century b. c, of a stone for a previous 
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wooden superstructure. It is shown that the later additions did not serve 
the purpose of strengthening the older portions, and were in part an 
approximate reproduction of the first design. Considering the complete 
destruction of the upper tiers of the cavea, Mr. Wheeler's conjecture, that 
the purpose of the usual concentric division of the seats (praecinctio), 
of which there are no traces, was served by an oblique way across the 
theatre, of which also there are no traces, is a rather bold one. No 
observation is made on the correspondence of the unsymmetrical east- 
ward extension of the erections behind the stage-front, noticed as puzzling, 
with the irregularity of the great seat-lined couch before : the seating- 
capacity of the immense cavea, an item of the more interest, as to increase 
it to the utmost seems to have been the unknown architect's strenuous 
endeavor, is nowhere computed : while other sculptures are referred to, 
the much-discussed replica of the " Apollo Choiseul-Gouffier," variously 
styled god and athlete, copy after Kalamis or Pythagoras, genuine " old 
master," and product of late Grseco-Roman eclecticism by as many archaeo- 
logical authorities, which was found in pieces behind the marble chairs, 
is ignored ; so are the bronze statues of the three great tragic poets, 
which there is good reason to believe the renovator of the theatre, Lykur- 
gos, did not erect in a less appropriate place than the scene of their vic- 
tories. These are small oversights, however, in a careful treatise, which 
certainly no one can read without gaining " a better idea of the greatness 
and magnificence of the Athenian theatre." He will also learn to view 
it in its Greek aspect, as before all the sanctuary of Dionysos, a place that 
could be put to other than dramatic uses. There are two charming bas- 
reliefs on the arms of the chair reserved for the priest of the sport-loving 
god ; the subject, Eros handling a pair of game-cocks, recalls the appro- 
priation of state funds by the Athenians for an annual main in the sacred 
semi-circle. 

The Olympieion at Athens does not long engage the traveller's attention, 
easily won by the picturesque collocation of its sixteen remaining columns, 
which an English writer compares to chessmen left in a corner of the 
board after a finished game. Most visitors come to Athens sated with 
Roman work, and think minutes spent in contemplation of it a waste of 
time when the Parthenon is equally accessible. Hadrian, by appropri- 
ating public funds for the completion of a shrine begun by Peisistratos 
six hundred and sixty years before, has fastened the discredit of his name, 
not a very proud one in the annals of architecture, upon the Olympieion ; 
but Dr. Bevier's treatise will satisfy any one that the Roman architect 
employed by Antiochos Epiphanes, Decimus Cossutius, did not merely 
design the new temple, but built most of it, including the Corinthian 
columns now standing, which are much too good for Hadrian's day, 
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though perhaps he did not erect the full number of one hundred and 
twenty. The tourist, feeling sure that it is not an evidence of bad taste 
to admire the acanthus capitals, may now linger near " the Columns," as 
the site is called in the popular parlance of Athens, while some American 
student, acting as cicerone, tells him the pretty legend of how, after a 
seventeenth column had been thrown down by a Turkish governor in the 
last century to feed his lime-kiln, the three nearest to it were heard at 
night lamenting the loss of their sister. The incompleteness of the extant 
ruin, and the long interval between the inception of the structure by 
Peisistratos and its completion in 130 A. d., make the discussion largely 
one of documentary evidence, more antiquarian than archaeological. 
Nothing remains above ground of the foundations laid by Peisistratos 
and his sons. During the two long intervals before and after the con- 
struction was resumed by Antiochos, the temple occupied a position anal- 
ogous to that of the unfinished Cologne Cathedral in modern times. Its 
area (60,534 sq. ft.) was larger, but this only partially accounts for the 
discontinuance of building by the Athenians, since the equal size of the 
great temples at Samos, Ephesos, Selinus, and Akragas did not prevent 
their completion. Dr. Bevier accounts for the neglect into which the 
undertaking fell by the historical unpopularity of the Peisistratid regime. 
Perhaps a better reason might have been assigned. The worship of Zeus, 
popular among the Dorians, was extraneous to the Attic religion. Had 
Apollon Patroos, Dionysos, or Poseidon-Erechtheus been magnified by 
Peisistratos, the exactions made in behalf of the undertaking might have 
mitigated, instead of increasing, an unpopularity more insisted upon in 
order to avert the dynasty's return, than really serious before the 
expulsion. 

Mr. Fowler's lucid exposition of the peculiar features of the much 
more attractive temple of Athena Polias, the gem of the Akropolis, is the 
better for not entering explicitly upon a mass of controversy that has 
made certain facts, and only natural interpretations of texts, appear 
doubtful. His conclusions accord perfectly with the description of the 
sanctuary given by the much maligned Pausanias, and are reached with- 
out resorting to such monstrous expedients as penning Athena's olive 
under a roof, or imputing to a Greek builder such an architectural lie as 
a blind door. 

The object of the Director's paper on the battle of Salamis is to con- 
trovert that interpretation of the historians which ranges the Persian 
fleet along the mainland shore, opposite a Hellenic line similarly disposod 
on the Salaminian coast. From his combination of the accounts of 
Aischylos (Persians, vv. 297-469), Herodotos (viii, cc. 75-96), Diodoros 
(xiii, cc. 16-19), and Plutarch (Themistokles, cc. 12-15 ; Aristides, cc. 
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8-9), he concludes that the Persian vessels entered the narrows by the 
channel between Psyttalea and Salamis, in a. long column which was 
taken in the flank by the Greeks before it could form into a line of battle 
extending from the promontory of Kynosoura in a NNW. direction across 
the strait towards Eleusis. This hypothesis accords, better than the 
generally accepted one, with the description of the battle in the Persians, 
which was written by an eye-witness of it, and declaimed before eye-wit- 
nesses only a few years after the event. Aischylos calls the order of the 
Persian vessels feu/ia, a stream, and in one verse refers to the Greek line 
as becoming visible all at once ; whereas, if Grote's account be accepted, 
in accordance with which the positions are marked on the map given in 
Cox, History of Greece n, c. 5, the sun must have risen on the two fleets 
facing each other. Nor is it necessary to assume any disagreement of the 
poet's story with that of the historians. Professor Goodwin has only failed 
to remember the statement of Herodotos (vm, 84), that, when the Greeks 
first moved, the barbarians were quite ready for the encounter. 

The illustrations of this volume, unpretentious as they are, add mate- 
rially to the intelligibility of the discussions. It is strange to find no 
credit given to Messrs. F. H. Bacon and E. Koldewey, whose microscopic 
initials alone are visible on most of the delineations. Mr. Bacon's exqui- 
site drawings merit especial mention. The circular issued in January of 
this year, reprinted as an appendix to the volume, tells what is the present 
condition of the " American School," in the maintenance of which thirteen 
American colleges now'cooperate ; it is noteworthy that the Southern and 
Western States are represented by only three of these institutions. 

Alfeed Emebson. 



Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1880-81. By 
J. W. Powell, Director, "Washington, 1883. 4to. pp. xxxvii., 477. 

Recent years have witnessed a new era in American anthropology, 
and the increased activity in the various lines of anthropological research 
by American investigators, and the improved methods adopted, promise 
to place the American branch of the science upon a sound and enduring 
basis. The time has certainly passed when apathy and want of interest 
in American anthropology can properly be charged against American 
scientists. No better illustration of the energy and zeal with which 
this study is being prosecuted in this country can be found than 
is presented by the Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology. Created 



